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THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. 

BY JOHN BARRETT, AMERICAN MINISTER TO COLOMBIA. 



The people and press of the United States might profitably 
give more attention to our sister American republics. The ig- 
norance of Latin America that prevails to-day in the United States 
is almost universal. 

It is not an exaggeration to state that a most critical period is 
at hand in the relations of the United States with the Latin- 
American republics. There is immediate reason for taking a 
new view of them, for recasting our ideas of them, and for arriv- 
ing at a true appreciation of our southern neighbors, their peoples, 
their politics, their national, commercial and educational devel- 
opment, and their racial or peculiar traits, tendencies and asso- 
ciations as these affect the interests of the United States. 

We have been running too great a time on the wrong track, 
and there is sure to be disaster ahead for our moral prestige and 
commercial influence unless we switch quickly to the right and 
safe road. Although this is not a discussion of international 
politics, which for obvious reasons the writer cannot take up, but 
rather a consideration of the attitude of our people and press 
as a whole to these countries, it can be said that nothing more 
salutary for the inauguration of a new era has happened than 
President Roosevelt's coup in sending Secretary Boot to South 
America. Mr. Root has shown himself a great engineer of in- 
ternational comity and accord. He has had an opportunity to 
survey the whole field, propose new lines and changes of grade, 
and, in some instances, tear up old and dangerous tracks. 

Our Ministers, Consuls, and Special Commercial Agents in 
South America have undoubtedly performed excellent work, and 
their reports are full of important information, but the percentage 
of persons who read such data is unfortunately too small and 
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largely confined to one class — exporters and manufacturers. The 
interest and opinion of these business men are, of course, of con- 
siderable influence, but they can accomplish little unless backed 
by the weight of general public interest and opinion. 

We have been giving so much attention to Europe, and our 
travellers have spent so much time and money there on business 
and pleasure, that we have not adequately realized the fact that 
Europe has been devoting itself to a study of South America, 
that Europeans have been flocking as travellers and investors to 
all parts of it, and that to-day Europe has a moral and material 
hold in such countries as Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, which gives it the major in- 
terest in their foreign trade and the chief share in the profits 
resulting from the development of their gigantic resources. 

There can be no criticism of England, Germany, France, Italy 
and Spain for the efforts they are putting forth in Latin America 
for the extension of their moral influence and their export trade. 
They are setting an admirable example to the United States. 

The talk about German exploitation of Brazil for colonization 
purposes is pure buncombe. The writer has visited the southern 
Brazilian provinces of Bio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina and 
Parana 1 , where most of the Germans reside, and he has seen no 
more reason for Brazil to fear ulterior purposes on the part of 
Germany than has the United States because Germans form a 
large percentage of the population of New York, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee. The Germans make excellent Brazilian citizens, while 
loving the Fatherland from association and respecting the Em- 
peror for his great personality. Any effort in the United States 
to arouse feeling against Germany, because of German immigra- 
tion to South America and the preservation of their feeling of 
kinship with the Fatherland, is as foolish and harmful as it 
would be to assert that Italy has colonial intentions in Argentina 
because one-third of the population of that country are Italians. 
When it is understood that European nations have no actual in- 
tention of acquiring territory in South America, and that the 
United States has no imperial designs there, the unrest and sus- 
picion resulting from the unfriendly and foolish stories in the 
European and South-American press will cease. 

There is abundant room in Latin America for both European 
and American commercial and moral expanse; but if the 
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people of the United States deliberately fail to take advantage of 
these opportunities, Europeans cannot be blamed for pushing 
ahead all the more earnestly, nor South-Americans chided because 
they are more sympathetic towards Europe and Europeans. 

If a fiftieth of the money spent in the development of our trade 
in Asia had been spent to advance our export and import trade 
with Latin America, that trade would be double or triple what 
it now is. Our sister republics are nations of like historical sym- 
pathies, races of kindred blood. In Latin America we have a field 
most inviting in every respect. There is no fancied or real peril 
there of undesirable immigration, there is no possibility in another 
generation of our encountering dangerous manufacturing rivalry 
from them, and there is every reason for binding closer the ties 
of friendship between the peoples of the two Americas. 

Far be it from the purpose of the writer to decry the commer- 
cial and political importance of Asia. In fact, he has always been 
a sincere and earnest advocate of the development of our material 
and commercial interests in China, Japan, Siberia, Korea, Siam, 
and the Philippines, and he believes that the United States should 
make all reasonable effort to extend its markets in trans-Pacific 
lands; but he desires to point out by comparison the advantages 
that would result if we should give to our sister republics of South 
America attention, effort and money proportionate to that be- 
stowed upon the fascinating but unrelated empires of Asia. 

To convince the man whose mind has a practical turn that the 
game is worth not only the candle but the brilliant illumination 
of a whole electric-light plant, as it were, a few statistics are 
quoted from the excellent report recently made by the Bureau of 
Statistics. Everybody interested in the purely commercial view 
of this part of the world should read carefully that monograph, 
published about July 1, 1906. 

That Latin America is worthy of our best efforts at legitimate 
material exploitation is proved by the fact that its total foreign 
trade, exports and imports, amounted in 1905 to over $1,700,- 
000,000. Of this magnificent total, $1,000,000,000 were sales 
and $700,000,000 purchases. Of the first total, the United States 
bought of Latin America $350,000,000, and of the second it sold 
to Latin America $189,000,000. There is, therefore, a balance of 
trade against the United States of approximately $160,000,000. 
Although these figures show that the United States buys thirty- 
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five per cent, of Latin America's sales and sells in turn to it 
twenty-seven per cent, of its purchases, such statistics would be 
misleading if not analyzed. For instance, this twenty-seven per 
cent., not large in itself, is made up principally by the group of 
countries bordering on the Caribbean, and among them chiefly 
by Mexico and Cuba. In contrast we note that Brazil, the em- 
pire republic, with an area equal to that of the United States 
and a population greater than that of Mexico, bought from the 
United States only eleven per cent, of its imports; that Argen- 
tina, whose foreign trade is now larger than that of either Japan 
or China, purchased only fourteen per cent, of her imports from 
the United States; that Chile, which has quadrupled her com- 
merce in a decade, wanted from us only nine per cent. ; and that 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia made demands of only six per 
cent. Peru, which is much nearer the United States, — only ten 
days from New Orleans — took no more than eighteen per cent., 
and Ecuador — two days from Panama and eight from New York, 
but three weeks from Europe by the shortest route — required only 
twenty-five per cent. Leaving out Colombia and Venezuela with 
Central America and Mexico, we find ourselves face to face with 
the disappointing truth that the major portion of South America 
bought only fourteen per cent, of its imports from us. We could 
easily supply part of the remaining eighty-six per cent, if favor- 
able conditions were provided. 

What is the matter? And by this question reference is not 
made to our commerce alone. What is responsible for our lack 
of real understanding of each other, for our failure to strike the 
note of true mutual confidence, for that intangible but potent 
factor in our international intercourse which not only acts un- 
favorably on the moral, and hence on the commercial influence 
of the United States in South America, but retards the evolution 
of that splendid sisterly accord and comity which should charac- 
terize the Pan-American family? In discussing this vital point, 
the writer speaks frankly and sincerely, because he hopes for the 
early dawn of a new era. We may have Pan-American Confer- 
ences galore, we may send every Secretary of State to South 
America, we may be blessed with a succession of Presidents ani- 
mated by the same high ideals as Mr. Eoosevelt, and we may cover 
every part of Latin America with comprehensive reports of Min- 
isters, Consuls, and Special Agents; but if we do not get at the 
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basic conditions of the situation, we will be permanently distanced 
by Europe in this international competition. 

Perhaps the strongest influence that works against the United 
States is the difference in lineage; and yet this difference in line- 
age is so little regarded by us in our relations and intercourse 
that it is a far greater obstacle than it should be. The average 
North-American insistently ignores the Latin point of view, and 
too often undertakes to impose his own ideas where they are not 
acceptable. Instead of yielding, he persists, with the result that 
he not only fails to accomplish his object, but makes it more 
difficult for the American who succeeds him. There are excep- 
tions to this rule — some excellent exceptions — men who to-day 
are successful in their different businesses and pursuits, and who 
make up the list of successful Americans in such cities as Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, Santiago, Eio Janeiro, and Lima, but they accentu- 
ate the necessity of inaugurating adaptable methods. 

The North- American overlooks the fact that the Latin- American 
has been schooled from childhood in an entirely different envi- 
ronment from his own, in the study of a different national history, 
literature, philosophy, politics and business. As a result, the 
American does not understand the Latin, nor the Latin the 
American. Despite our vaunted Yankee adaptability, there is no 
doubt that the average European more readily accepts the Latin- 
American point of view than does the North- American. 

As corollary to this suggestion, there should be emphasized one 
feature of the North -American attitude which is most harmful 
to our prestige and influence, especially in the powerful and 
progressive republics, like Brazil, Argentina and Chile. As de- 
scribed in one of the writer's recent official reports, it can be right- 
ly called our " Holier than Thou " attitude towards everything 
Ijatin - American. Nothing is more irritating than this; and, 
although the Latin, schooled in politeness, says little about it, he 
resents it at heart. The constant and even perhaps unintentional 
or unconscious assumption on the part of our press, of our Min- 
isters and statesmen, of our investors and scholars, and of our 
business and professional men, that we surpass Latin America 
in every respect cuts to the quick and does immeasurable harm. 
It is an undeniable truth that five-sixths of the North- American 
newspapers and general comment that reach the press and pub- 
lic of Latin America reveal a tone, note or suggestion of patronage 
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that the Latin-American detects as quickly as the pointer scents 
his quarry. In addition to this, there is the almost total disre- 
gard by North- American newspapers of important Latin- American 
news, political movements, and national development, while the 
same papers record in exaggerated terms incipient and abortive 
attempts at revolution. On the other hand, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Madrid, and Rome newspapers publish more Latin-American 
news despatches in one week than the papers of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans do in a month. The edi- 
torial comment also in North-American papers often shows such 
total ignorance of real conditions that excerpts are often reprinted 
in Latin-American papers and referred to as evidence of Yankee 
carelessness and lack of real interest. 

Very few North-Americans realize the spirit of national pride 
and patriotism that characterizes the Latin-American. The com- 
mercial sentiment of the times has not deadened his sentimental 
side as much as it has that of other races. He is proud of his 
country's history, its heroes, its past and present achievements, 
and of its opportunities; he is chagrined to see that the North- 
American knows little or nothing of such things, and he contrasts 
therewith his own knowledge of the history and progress of the 
United States. It is a pity that our common schools and colleges 
do not give more time and attention to Latin- American history 
and development, past and present. How few American boys can 
tell anything of the achievements of Bolivar and San Martin, and 
yet it is a grave question if these men did not show qualities of 
courage and persistency in their field of operation equal to that 
of George Washington. How few North-American scholars and 
men of culture or breeding realize the existence in the South- 
American countries of excellent universities, advanced scientific 
and commercial institutions, literary societies and groups of pro- 
gressive thinkers, writers, poets, historians, editors, painters, 
sculptors, architects, and professors, as highly gifted, and as nu- 
merous in proportion to population, as those of the United States 
and Europe. 

Too often the idea prevails in North America that the Latin- 
American is not quite up to the standard in blue blood and in the 
essential characteristics of social intercourse. What a sad error ! 
Even in so isolated a capital as Bogota, there is a large refined 
element of men and women that would grace the most exclusive 
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salons of New York, London and Paris — in whose veins runs 
blood that traces back in unmixed purity to the old families of 
Spain. In every capital of Latin America there is a greater pro- 
portion of highly educated people, in the true meaning of the 
term, than in the average city of the United States, and it is 
astonishing to find the number of men and women who have been 
trained in the best schools of Europe. Nearly every high-class 
Latin-American, whether he be a professional man or a merchant, 
speaks French fluently as well as Spanish; of how very, very few 
North- Americans is this true ! 

The clubs of Buenos Aires are as fine as those of New York, 
while those of Eio Janeiro, Mexico, Santiago, Montevideo, Lima, 
and Bogota would meet the fastidious tastes of the club habitues 
in our average cities. The high-class Latin-American women in- 
spire admiration for their personal beauty and their devotion to 
family. There is less domestic infelicity in all Latin America 
than in the city of Chicago. This is not intended to be a reflection 
on North-American women, to whom all the world pays homage, 
nor upon Chicago; it is simply a statement of fact. 

The statistics of crime for Latin-American cities are so re- 
markable in comparison with those of similar North- American 
cities that the less said on that subject the better for Yankee 
pride. The worst scandals in the politics of Latin America, even 
when developed in the favoring surroundings of revolutions, do 
not rival the scandals that are constantly being unearthed in the 
political and business life of our great republic. Buenos Aires, 
with one million population, is better governed, at half the cost, 
than any city of similar size in the United States, while Bio 
Janeiro, with seven hundred thousand people, spends five times as 
much money on public improvements as St. Louis or Baltimore, 
and yet governs itself at smaller cost. Mexico City is a model 
to many of our large cities in good government, in attractiveness 
and economy of administration. It would be a good idea if some 
of the representatives of our American municipal-study societies 
would visit Latin America as well as Europe. 

North- Americans having relations with Latin America must 
learn either Spanish, Portuguese or French. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that, if this is not recognized and more gen- 
erally practised, we must give up hope of mastering the field. It 
is safe to say that ninety-five per cent, of European business men. 
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travellers or scholars who go to Latin America can speak or write 
Spanish or French. While Spanish or French is needed for all 
countries except Brazil, Portuguese or French should be spoken 
by all those who would satisfactorily visit or successfully do busi- 
ness in that great nation of growing importance in the world's 
affairs. That the writer is not wrong in urging this point of 
language is proved by the constant reference of Latin-Americans 
to the ignorance of North-Americans in this respeet. We all 
know how much an exchange of calls does to promote friendship ; 
we know how much the visiting of an important centre by the 
people of other places does to promote trade between them; and 
yet we expect to develop friendship and trade with Latin America 
when only a few of us go to Latin America, and even fewer Latin- 
Americans come to the United States. 

It is estimated that not one per cent, of North- Americans who 
travel abroad include South America in their itinerary, while not 
more than twenty per cent, of Latin-Americans travelling abroad 
seek the United States in their voyaging. Although more of them 
come to us, except in the case of Mexico, than we send to them, 
interchange of travel is so small as to have little beneficial effect. 
There are several reasons for this condition, among which is our 
lack of steamship facilities. 

On this point, indeed, too much cannot be said, not only because 
it is very important, but because it can and should be immediately 
changed. The advantage is now entirely with Europe and the 
disadvantage is wholly with the United States. This is not in 
any sense an argument for or against so-called " ship subsidies," 
but a plain, square statement of fact. At the present time there 
is not one first-class, fast, up-to-date, express passenger or mail 
steamer running between any North-American port and the ports 
of the great nations of South America. In contrast to this, is to 
be noted the remarkable fact that Europe has nine different lines 
of large, commodious, modern, fast steamers, giving frequent and 
excellent service between its chief ports and those of Latin 
America. Many of these boats will rival those of the northern 
trans-Atlantic lines in the luxury of their accommodations. 

It is true that there seems to be an abundance of freight- 
steamers between the United States and South America, but no 
South- American — and the number of these who travel is in- 
creasing annually — will take a freight, cattle or small steamer for 
vol. oxxxxm. — 599, 31 
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the United States, when he has the selection of many lines of 
passenger, express and fast steamers to all parts of Europe; and, 
of course, when he is in Europe, if he is a merchant or any kind of 
importer, he will naturally make his purchases there. 

To-day everybody appreciates the vast importance of mail con- 
nections and their bearing on trade development. The merchant, 
or any person in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile, 
who writes a letter to Europe requiring a reply, can get an answer 
in two-thirds the time needed in average communications with the 
United States. With such a situation as to travel and mails 
staring them in the face, it is high time that North- American 
business interests did something to remove this heavy handicap. 

This discussion would not be complete without reference to the 
International Bureau of American Republics at Washington. 
While this institution has been doing good work within its limi- 
tations, it is to be hoped that its scope and plans will be broadly 
extended so as to bring direct advantages to all American nations. 
Special buildings should be erected for its use, and its practical 
utility enlarged in a score of possible and practicable ways. 

The bogie of revolutions is held up so constantly by North- 
Americans in all they write and say about South America, that 
the great and peaceful nations, from Mexico to Argentina, feel 
that a deliberate effort is made to belittle their condition of peace 
and progress. There is no doubt that the epoch of successful 
political revolutions has passed in these leading nations. The 
history of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru and Mexico is proof of 
this contention, and there is strong evidence that Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Uruguay and Paraguay are tired of civil strife. 
The recent outbreak in Guatemala, San Salvador and Honduras 
served to emphasize the state of peace in Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Bica. There is a tendency in the United States to exag- 
gerate an occasional spasmodic attempt at revolution into a 
dangerous rebellion, when it is no more serious than some of 
our strikes or lynchings. If we will be fair in this respect, pro- 
gressive Latin America will be grateful and appreciative. 

It is not desired that this article should appear either alarming or 
optimistic, but one can detect that the attitude of the greater pro- 
portion of the influential Latin-American press is not actively 
favorable to the United States. The tendency is undoubtedly the 
other way, although the dignity of such attitude is creditable to 
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the Latin newspapers. It is self-evident that the press would not 
have this leaning if it were not supported by the people and 
winked at by the governments, which exercise more or less super- 
vision over their political comment. 

For the last five years, and especially during the last year, the 
writer has read carefully and regularly the principal newspapers 
of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru and Mexico, and conducted an 
extensive correspondence with representative Latin- Americans. 
He believes that in this way he has ascertained the sentiment of 
Latin America on many points, particularly those pertaining to 
the United States. It has also been his experience to serve 
as American Minister in three Latin republics — including 
Argentina, whose marvellous progress and growth compare most 
favorably with that of the United States and Japan — and to at- 
tend, as one of the delegates of the United States, the second Pan- 
American Conference at Mexico in 1901. All this is said in the 
simplest spirit of modesty, in order to awaken the interest of those 
who might otherwise regard this argument as superficial, or mere- 
ly the passing story of a man who holds a brief for our sister 
republics. It is not for a moment suggested that there are not 
numerous other Americans, either at home or resident in Latin 
America, that there are not some newspapers and other periodicals, 
that there are not other writers, who understand the situation 
thoroughly and even better than the writer, but it is not to them 
that this appeal is addressed. The motive of this article is, on the 
other hand, to reach the great majority of people and papers that 
have never directed their attention to Central and South America, 
or have looked with distorted vision or prejudiced opinion. 

If the writer has appeared to present the better side of Latin 
America, while making comparisons, and to point out some short- 
comings of North America, he has done so with regard for the 
facts, for we too often hear only the unfavorable side of Latin 
America and the great and good things of the United States. This 
treatment may do Latin America much good in developing a new 
view and a clearer appreciation of her present status and progress, 
and it will certainly do no harm to the United States, inasmuch 
as the Latins already have heard and read volumes on our great- 
ness. It may prompt us to remove the beam from our own eye 
before pointing out the mote in that of Latin America. 

John Barrett. 



